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THE POTTERY OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS 
By W. J. Hoffman, M. D. 
Illustrated from specimens in the National Museum. 
!• — Primitive Methods and Early Types. 

Because of the general diffusion of so plas- 
tic a substance as clay, its manipulation was, 
without doubt, one of the earliest inventions 
of primitive man; and the progress made in 
fictile art is one of the best indications for de- 
termining the culture-status of a nation, and 
determining, by its remains, the distribution of 
any extinct people. It is needless to speak, 
in detail, of the historic value of the hiero- 
glyphic records impressed upon the sun-dried 
bricks of Egypt, the clay tablets from the tu- 
muli of ancient Assyria, bearing records of his- 
tory and the names of kings of dynasties cover- 
ing centuries of 
which no other 
evidence re- 
mains; the Rom- 
an bricks, retain- 
ing the names of consuls of Imperial Rome, and pottery 
of the Shang dynasty, of China, bearing pictographs 
of thirty-six centuries ago! 

The more archaic types of aboriginal American pot- 
tery are exceedingly rude, being apparently either 
coil-made, or fashioned within sand-pits or bags of 
some textile fabric. The Pomos, of California, steamed 
chestnuts, to extract a poison, in clay receptacles, 
made by first excavating a large hole, packing it 
water-tight around the sides, then burning a fire 
therein for " some space of time." The Pacific-coast 
tribes went little farther than this toward the potter's 
art. Captain Cook mentions in his " Voyages/' that 
he saw dishes at Unalashka, " made of a flat stone 

with sides of clay not unlike a standing pye. " 
The various tribes inhabiting the region 
of the Great Lakes, in addition to using clay 
vessels, also made excellent utensils of birch- 
bark, in which meats and other articles of food 
were boiled by introducing heated stones. 
The Assiniboins, a Dakotan tribe of the upper 
fig. 3. a clay-lined baking-tray Missouri, were so called by the Chippeways 



FIG. I. A GOURD-LIKE, PROTECTED 
WATER-JAR: ARIZONA 




FIG. 2. AN INDIAN AMPHORA 
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FIG. 4. A ZUNI ROASTING-TRAY 



on account of this practice. At the first dis- 
covery by the Spaniards of the Indians within 
the Gulf States, the -use of earthen vessels was 
reported by one of the journalists of De Soto, 
who says that their pottery differed but little 
" from that of Estremoz or Montemor" ; and 
Cabeca de Vaca described a method of boiling, 
by half filling a large calabash with water, 
" and throwing on the fire many stones of such as are most convenient and readily 
take heat. When hot, they are taken up with tongs of sticks and dropped into the 
calabash, until the water in it boils from the fervor of the stones." From this it 
would appear that vessels of clay, and gourds, were in use* at about the same 
period, and for like purposes, by various of the southern Indians. 

Dr. Charles Rau, in a Smithsonian paper on pottery of the South-Atlantic 

region, remarks that " The Indians of the Gulf of 
Florida molded their pottery on gourds, and to sup- 
port the large pots until baked, they covered them 
with baskets made of rushes, creepers, or even netting. 
The pottery found along the Atlantic seaboard, north- 
ward to Canada, is coarse in substance and very similar 
in general type of barbaric excellence. 

Along the waters of the lower Potomac and Ches- 
apeake Bay generally, systematic coil-work appears 
not to have been follovved, the vessels having been 
built up by strips or bands of clay, pressed together with 
the thumb and fingers, or by placing a smooth stone 
upon the interior and patting down the clay upon the 
outer surface by means of a paddle or shell. Sherds 
show fracture along these original junctures, indicat- 
ing imperfect union between the several strips of clay 
employed. Impressions of net-work and wicker-work are also met with, suggest- 
ing the use of molds employed in modeling vessels. 

The Atlantic-coast pottery is designated as the Algonkian type, as tribes of 
this family occupied the country from North Carolina 
northward to Labrador, Hudson Bay, and westward 
to the Rocky Mountains. Cushing once found clay- 
lined sand-pits along the shores of some of the lakes 
in New York, and suggests that these sand-pits were 
lined with clay, after a dip-net had been spread 
therein, so that the vessel might the more readily be 
lifted out for baking. This lining of cavities with clay 
has been observed among the Pomos, and, as among 
the latter, the accidental baking of the clay no doubt 
suggested the independent manufacture of such linings 
for vessels to be baked. . 

In examining, in general, the ceramic remains of 
shore or fishing peoples, the impress of designs upon 
the surface of pots will be found traceable to the 




FIG. 5. A BOILING-BASKET 
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FIG. 7. COILING CLAY ON A BASKET 



textile art, and especially to the cords and knots of 

primitive nets; whereas, the tribes occupying the 

forests and inland prairies frequently resorted to 

molds constructed of bark-work mats, basketry and 

gourds. 

The aboriginal potter was well aware of the ne- 
cessity of introducing into, and mixing with, the 

clay, a tempering material of either calcined or pul- 
verized stone, old pot-sherds, shells or some other 

mineral substance, as clay requires a degraissant to 

prevent cracking while drying. Specimens of 
pottery from Chiriqui, in the Isthmus of Panama, 
although of high finish and artistic type, show 
such an abundance of sand in admixture with the 
paste, that where the polished slip, or wash of fine 
clay, has been removed, the gritty matter readily 
comes off when rubbed by the hand. Loskiel, in 
his " History of the Missions of the United 
Brethren," says the " Delawares and Iroquois had 
pots and boilers made of clay mixed with pounded 
shells, and burnt so hard that they were black 
throughout." 

The Hidatsa and Mandan Indians, of the upper 

Missouri river, employed, according to Catlin, a 

tough, black clay to make their dishes and bowls, 

which were baked in kilns made for the purpose. 

Such vessels became very hard, and they made 

them so strong, continues this author, '•' that they 

hang them over the lire as we do our iron pots, 

and boil their meat in them with perfect success." 

Catlin visited these Indians in i83o-'32, and 

during my own researches among them, exactly 

fifty years later, I found a few old vessels made 

of a dark blue Cretaceous clay, still in use by some 

of the medicine-women, who attributed to these 

antique kettles superior properties in the pre- 




A SECTION OF A COTLED VESSEL 




FIG. TO. ORDINARY SUPERPOSITION 
OF FLATTENED COILS OF CLAY 
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FIG. 9. 



ERECTING A COILED VESSEL, RO- 
TATED IN A BASKET 



paration of their magical decoctions. 

The Indians of Georgia, says Col. C. C. 
Jones, Jr., author of " Antiquities of the 
Southern Indians," made their vessels of 
dark-colored clay, and this was often used 
without the admixture of any foreign sub- 
stance, though usually it was tempered by 
being mixed and kneaded with powdered 
shells, gravel and pulverized mica. Vessels 
were baked in kilns made for the purpose, 
though a common procedure was to build 
about the dried vessels a large heap of wood 
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FIG. II. FRAGMENTS OF COILED WARE 



and ourning coals. In several instances, 
relating to vessels from Georgia, the live 
coals had been put in heaps and the vessels 
inverted over them, thus fusing together 
the particles upon the interior. 

The pottery of Chiriqui presents evi- 
dence of high skill both in the manipula- 
tion of the clay and in beauty of form,— 
a degree of excellence, says Holmes, not 
surpassed by any other American types, 
and at the same time exhibiting many 
marked analogies to the classic forms of the 
Mediterranean. The clay was probably 

light in color, as the paste is now uniformly so, but the baking seems to have 
been of a higher order than ordinarily practiced by the Indians. 

Although pottery-making is still continued in the southwest, the adoption of 
foreign forms is perceptible everywhere, as is also the introduction of decorative 
designs. The more archaic types of vessels clearly indicate the source of design, 
as will be perceived in. the accompanying illustrations. Fig. i represents a gourd 
water-vessel, inclosed in wicker-work to protect it in carrying it about. This 
type was very common throughout the valley of the Rio Colorado. In the same 
locality occur beautiful and closely woven water-vessels constructed on the 
spirally wrapped principle, by making cords of fine grasses wrapped with thin 
bands of split roots, these cords being continuous, beginning the vessel at the 
centre of the base and terminating it at the lip or mouth. Any leaks are carefully 
plastered up with the resin of coniferous trees, or the gum of the Larrea Mexicana; 
and sand or earth is applied to prevent the surface from being sticky. 

A pear-shaped vessel of this character is shown in Fig. 2, the narrow base 
permitting it to be thrust into the sand to prevent it from falling over, as was done 
with the ancient Roman amphora. Such rude vessels were of service as long 
as Indians were semi-nomadic, but when once permanently established in favorable 

localities the manufacture of fictile 
ware began to flourish. In Fig. 3 is 
shown a Coconino basket-tray, cov- 
ered with a layer of clay upon which 
to roast corn, or seeds, in contact 
with live coals. The ultimate baking 
of such a clay-covering naturally led 
to the direct manufacture of clay 
roasting-trays, a Zuni specimen of 
which is reproduced in Fig. 4. 

Cushing mentions a variety of 
basket-pot, or boiling-basket, shown 
in Fig. 5, as still used by the Coconino- 
Indians of Arizona, where hot stones 
are dropped into the water contained 
in such vessels, as in the method for- 
,„ A „ merlv adopted by the Assiniboins and 

FIG. 12. ANCIENT UTAH COILED WARE llL ^ x l J C ^ W P J 
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FIG. 13. MOLDED CLAY : FIRST STAGE 



the Indians of Georgia. Such boiling-baskets 
were, without doubt, the prototype of water-bottles 
of the corrugated coiled ware, as may readily be per- 
ceived by reference to Fig. 6. The method of coil- 
ing the clay-strips adopted in this mode of man- 
ufacture is shown in Figs. 7 to 10, the base often 
consisting of a mold of basket-work to facilitate ro- 
tation during the manipulation of the growing vessel. 
Sometimes shallow vessels of clay are formed, 
or molded, over a base of wicker-work, as rep- 
resented in a partly completed or coiled specimen 
shown in Fig. 7. The utilization of a mold, con- 
sisting either of a wicker-work food-trencher, or 
of a piece of gourd, to aid in working and smooth- 
ing the vessel in course of construction, furnishes - 
the nearest approach to the potter's wheel known 
to exist, or to have existed, among any of the 
aboriginal tribes of America. 

The most accurate account of aboriginal pot- 
tery-making, of the last century, is that furnished 
by Dumont (" Memoires Historiques sur la Louis- 
iana." Paris, 1753, II. p. 27, ct seq.). After re- 
counting the course pursued in preparing the clay 




FIG. 15. FINAL FORM 



and making long coils thereof (Figs. 7 to 11), he 
says : " If they intend to fashion a plate or a vase, 
they take hold of one of these coils by the end, 
and fixing here with the thumb of the left hand 
the centre of the vessel they are about to make, 
they turn the roll with astonishing quickness 
around the centre, describing a spiral line; now 
and then they dip their fingers into water and 
smooth with the right hand the inner and outer 




FIG. 14. MOLDED CLAY : SECOND STAGE 




FIG. 16. SHAPING AND SMOOTHING 



surface of the vase they intend to fashion, 
which would become ruffled or undulated with- 
out that manipulation.' ' 

The ordinary superposition of coils of clay, 
as observed in fragments of pottery from the 
southern Atlantic coast, is shown in Fig. 10, 
differing in this respect from that made by the 
Pueblo Indians, as illustrated in Fig. 9, and 
from old ware found in Utah (Fig. 12). A 
section of coiled ware, slightly differing from 
the preceding in the thinner coils and longer 
lips, is shown in Fig. n, and the method of 
smoothing down these lips, to cause a perfectly 
smooth surface, is illustrated in Fig. 16. The 
vase-mold is here observed in position to per- 
mit the rotation of his work by the potter. The 
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smoothing process is performed by the hand, 
which is frequently moistened to prevent its 
sticking to the clay or roughening the sur- 
face ; and by the aid of such smooth stones, 
or pieces of gourd, shell or pottery, as are 
represented in Fig. 20. A water-bottle par- 
taking of both characters, having a smooth 
base and a corrugated top, is shown in Fig. 
18, where the presence of a handle gives a 
close resemblance to a modern pitcher. 




FIG. 17. AN ARKANSAS TYPE 




FIG. 18. A JAR MOLDED AT THE BOT- 
TOM AND COILED ABOVE 



The nucleus, of clay, selected to form such, 
a vessel, is squeezed into a form resembling that 
in Fig. 13, and pressed against the inner surface of 
a basket-moid, receiving sharply the impressions of 
the fabric, which will probably remain after baking. 
Succeeding stages of development are illustrated in 
Figs. 14 and 15, a most graceful specimen. 

An entirely distinct form of vase is represented 
in Fig 17, presenting a type common in Arkansas. 
Grotesque figures occur upon many vessels from 
this region, but these will be treated in another 
article. The usual type of the Algonkian vessels, 
is conical, and more elongated than the southwestern 
or Pueblo type, or that of the Mississippi Valley. 
A neat form of sepulchral vessel found in Wyoming 



County, Pennsylvania, and possibly of Dela- 
ware Indian origin, is reproduced in Fig. 19, 
from the specimen in the collection of the 
Historical and Geological Society of Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. In most of the Algonkian burial- 
vases, the bottom is found to be broken by 
having a hole knocked into it, intended — it 
has been suggested — to permit the easy 
escape of the soul, and also to prevent the 
theft of the vessel by making it useless to the 
finder. Some tribes make rude vessels especi- 
ally for burial purposes, leaving a symmetrical 
opening in the bottom to obviate the necessity 
of breaking or " killing " it, and the risk of 
its complete destruction by accidental frac- 
ture; examples of this may still be found 
among the Seminoles of Florida. 

(To be continued) 




FIG. 19. A DELAWARE POT 






FIG. 20. FORMS OF POTTERY SHAPERS AND SMOOTHERS 



